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THE RELATION OF LANGUAGE 
TO ART AND EVOLUTION. 





Language is the vesture in which Thought 
is robed. It is the plastic clay shaped by a 
cunning hand into grace and symmetry. The 
Thinker who clothes Truth in burning 
imagery is no less an artist than the painter 
who makes the canvas glow with life or the 
sculptor whose genius calls forth from out 
the rude marble creations rich and beautiful. 

The sentiments which pulsed from the 
great brain of Carlyle had throbbed in many 
a humbler soul, but all before had lacked the 
power which makes ideas rise like chiseled 
statues from the lettered page. Beyond any, 
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of the great masters who have 
in English prose, Carlyle could 
throw into instant relief by a word or phrase 
conceptions the most subtle and refined. 
How often as we thumb the sombre pages of 
the “ French Revolution” is the eye startled 
>by a figure which brings out as vividly as a 
long and blinding lightning flash the thought 
or picture in that wondrous mind! How 
grand in its solemn imagery is this passage 
from “Sartor Resartus” : “ Midnight, even 
in the Arctic latitudes, has its character : 
nothing but the granite cliffs, ruddy-tinged, 
the peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving 
Polar Ocean, over which in the utmost North 
the great Sun hangs low and lazy, as if he, 
too, were slumbering. Yet is his cloud-couch 
wrought of crimson and cloth of gold: yet 
does his light stream over the mirror of 
waters, like a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting 
downwards to the abyss, and hide itself under 
my feet. In such moments, Solitude, also, is 
invaluable ; for who would speak and be 
looked on, when behind him lies all Europe 
and Africa, fast asleep except the watchmen ; 
and before him the silent Immensity, and 
Palace of the Eternal, whereof our Sun is 
but a porch-lamp.” We can but marvel at 
the wizard power which rears before the ex- 
panding imagination figures so vast ! 

A graceful and persuasive style springs 
from the play of many nice and delicate prin- 
ciples of composition. These principles are 
manifold, and some, indeed, are so subtle that 
language in its rarest shades can scarce give 
them shape and semblance. A musical sen- 
tence—a_ stately image—the linking to- 
gether of ideas into truths which stamp them- 
selvés in fiery symbols upon the soul, — all 
this is wrought through laws as fine as those 
which impress a gorgeous sunset upon the 
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eye or which ravish the ear with the strains 
of a Beethoven symphony. 

It is a curious belief of those but little read 
in biography that the marvel-workers with 
pen and tongue have produced their immortal 
creations as naturally and as fluently as a 
mountain spring gives forth its waters ; and 
it is with a feeling of surprise, — and perhaps 
of disappointment, —that such learn of the 
painstaking effort which wrought and ripened 
the classics of language. What school lad 
has not declaimed with patriotic fervor the 
sonorous passages of Webster’s Reply to 
Hayne, and how fondly did even the learned 
believe that the rich and glowing sentences 
leaped unpremeditated from the lips of the 
great Daniel ! “ Practically extempora- 
neous,” says Mr. Lodge in his Life of Web- 
ster ; yet how far, it would seem, from the 
truth ! In a paper published, as we recall, 


” 


but a few years before his death, the late 
Senator Hoar explained that the Reply to 
Hayne was received by Webster from the 
hands of the senate reporter, and was not 
given to the press until it had been carefully 


revised and polished! Tracing the nobler 
passages of that rare utterance, as they are 
paralleled with the reporter’s transcript in 
Senator Hoar’s account, we see how much 
of their strength and beauty was born under 
the critical hand of Webster, and how little 
of their grandly simple eloquence sprang 
from him in the passion of utterance. 

The great masters of language have ever 
been patient toilers at their art. The bold 
and beautiful imagery with which the pages 
of Tennyson abound sprang not full born 
from his brain, but grew beneath his pen as 
a statue grows under the chisel of the sculp- 
tor. “Hundreds of lines,” says his son in 
the Life of Alfred Tennyson, “were, as he 
expressed it, ‘ blown up the chimney with his 
pipe smoke,’ or were written down and 
thrown into the fire, as not being then per- 
fect enough.” But few who thumb the 
pages of “In Memoriam” and drink in the 
majestic simplicity of its English dream that 
each glowing line was wrought out and pol- 
ished with infinite care! Every thought that 
trickled from the poet’s pen was impearled 
by the master in language suggesting the 
finely-wrought settings in which the jeweler 


fits his gems. What but the endless patience 
of genius could compress into a scant few 
words this picture of Cleopatra, so startling 
in its vividness :— 

“A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold, black eyes, 

Brow-bound with burning gold,” 
or polish the crude material of language into 
an utterance so divinely beautiiul as these 
lines from “ Locksley Hall” :— 

“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on all 
the chords with might, 

Smote the chord of Sclf, that, trembling, passed in 

music out of sight.” 

No less a figure than Tennyson, though 
monarch of a different realm, is Macaulay. 
While, as an historical investigator, when 
tried by the accepted standards of criticism, 
he may recede into eclipse, Macaulay will 
never lose his popularity,—and it is pre- 
cisely by his popularity that he would have 
wished to be judged. His object was less to 
analyze than to describe events. He sought 
to write history in a manner so pleasing that 
it should appeal to every imagination ; and 
no one familiar with the fascinating charm of 
his pages can deny that he fulfilled his pur- 
rose in a striking degree. Yet the very 
clearness and ease of his narrative is but the 
triumph of that surpassing art which conceals 
art, for every line grew into strength and 
beauty as the result of patient labor. 
“ Macaulay,” says Trevelyan, “ never allowed 
a sentence to pass muster until it was as 
good as he could make it. He thought little 
of re-casting a chapter in order to obtain a 
more logical arrangement, and nothing what- 
ever of reconstructing a paragraph for the 
sake of one happy stroke or apt illustration.” 

The most lyrical, perhaps, of all our poets 
is Thomas Moore. His song is as natural as 
the playing of a fountain. We find an ease 
and grace in every line which seem to laugh 
away any suggestion of labor in its compo- 
sition. Yet Thomas Moore, as Washington 
Irving tells us, wrote with great care. 
lines a day he thought good work, and he 
would often keep a poem by him for weeks 
waiting for a single word. 

Gibbon’s patience and toilsomeness as a 
writer has almost passed into the proverbial. 
liis biographer in the English Men of Let- 
ters Series says of him that he had “an un- 
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limited faculty of taking pains,” and one who 
has turned the pages of “The Decline and 
Fall,” and recalls the splendor of that match- 
less narrative, will feel no surprise at the 
care with which the work was evolved. 
“ Three times,” says Gibbon, “ did I compose 
the first chapter, and twice the second and 
third, before I was tolerably satisfied with 
their effect,” and of the two final chapters 
he explains that “three successive revisals 
were necessary to reduce them from a 
volume to their present size.” 

Although insisting that the great classics of 
language have ever been the outflowering of 
patient industry, I would not be understood 
as gainsaying that writers have lived and 
wrought who, though not artists of the high- 
est type, were masters of a style so light and 
easy that it poured naturally and fluently 
from their pens: but this facility came to 
them only as the result of long training, — 
when, in a word, the expression of thought 
in graceful language had from constant prac- 
‘tice crystallized into a habit. A story told 


of a celebrated Spanish sculptor happily illus- 


trates this truth. The sculptor had been em- 
ployed to fashion a bust for a wealthy patron. 
The client, when he examined the statue and 
learned that the work had consumed but 
twenty-five days, asked that the price be re- 
duced. “Wretch,” the artist exclaimed 
angrily, “I labored twenty-five years before 
I learned to chisel a bust in twenty-five 
days.” 

Richard H. Hutton, in his Life of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, says of the Waverley novels that 
“the best stories appear on the whole to 
have been the most rapidly written,” and the 
interesting description, in Lockhart’s Life, of 
Scott’s method of composition during his 
later years verifies the statement often met 
that the Wizard of the North wrote at light- 
ning speed, and without revision or correc- 
tion, the fine romances which took such in- 
stant hold upon the popular imagination ; yet 
this facility of diction must have sprung from 
careful training of his pen in earlier life, for 
we have from his own lips that, as a young 
man, “being totally unaccustomed to com- 
position, as well as to the art of generalizing 
my ideas upon any subject, my literary essays 
were but very poor work.” It must be re- 


membered, too, that Scott’s first story was 
written only after he had passed the age of 
forty, when he had already attained note as 
a poet and had spent more than a score of 
years in study and composition. Scott, how- 
ever, shares with others who wrote hastily, 
if easily, a laxness of style which must deny 
to his novels a place among the classics of 
language, and which leaves him for his en- 
during fame to the captivating charm of his 
stories. ‘“ Proverbially careless and inaccu- 
rate,” is the utterance of Alfred H. Welsh, 
in his “ Development of English Literature 
and Language,” with reference to the style of 
Scott, — a criticism which might have been 
spared had not the hope of relieving a press- 
ing load of debt betrayed the great novelist 
into work too hasty for genuine excellence. 
Carlyle’s famous attack upon Scott’s “im- 
promptu writing” is too bitter to be wholly 
just, but we may cull a few sentences from 
his essay. “A word here,” he says, “as to 
the extemporaneous style of writing which is 
getting much celebrated in these days. Scott 
seems to have been a high proficient in it. 
His rapidity was extreme; and the matter ° 
produced was excellent, considering that : the 
circumstances under which some of his 
novels, when he could not himself write, were 
dictated are justly considered wonderful. 
But in the way of writing no great thing was 
ever done or will ever be done with ease, but 
with difficulty. Let ready writers with any 
faculty in them lay this to heart.’ What 
measureless contempt is expressed in this 
parting sneer of the great Chelsean: 
“Neither was Milton one of the mob of 
gentlemen who write with ease.” 

The acquirement of speech, with its 
gradual flowering into the beauties and re- 
finements of language, forms the lordliest 
step in the evolution of man, and, to use the 
words of Haeckel in his “ History of Crea- 
tion,” “caused the most important progress 
in mental activity and perfecting of the brain 
connected with it.’ Without the power of 
articulate expression, the glories of litera 
ture, the triumphs of science, the very splen- 
dors of our material civilization would have 
been impossible ; and the richness and ampli- 
tude of faculty which is to mark the expand- 
ing mental life of the race must be evidenced 
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by a growing expressiveness and magnifi- 
cence of language. Time was when human 
speech, crude and meagre, was made up of a 
few names which meant things and a few 
worcs which meant acts, —a stage of evolu- 
tion recalled by the lisping accents of child- 
hood ; and could we thread our way among 
the multitude of centuries during which man 
was slowly climbing from the brute plane to 
the human, we should doubtless come upon 
him when his speech consisted only of an in- 
articulate cry. “That langwage can be 
traced down to a form in which nouns and 
verbs are its only elements is an establishea 
fact,” says Herbert Spencer in his “ Syn- 
thetic Philosophy.” “In the gradual multi- 
plication of the parts of speech out of these 
primary ones,—in the differentiation of 
verbs into active and passive, of nouns into 
abstract and concrete, with the rise of the 
distinctions of mood, tense, person, of num- 
ber and case, —in the formation of auxiliary 
verbs and adjectives, adverbs, pronouns, 


prepositions, articles, —in the divergence of 
these orders, genera, species, and varieties of 
speech in which civilized races express modi- 
fications of meaning, we see a change from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous.” 
How vast is the interval between the hoarse 
cry of the anthropoid brute and the mighty 
organ peals of a Milton! Yet who shall say 
the end has been reached ? Among English- 
speaking peoples, a loftier tongue is plainly 
in struggle to be evolved ; poweriul meta- 
phors are supplanting arbitrary and tech- 
nical expression ; terms harshly consonanted 
are yielding place to words rich in vowels ; 
the whole tongue is growing softer and more 
liquid, and is tending toward greater sim- 
plicity, beauty, and strength ; and every stu- 
dent and thinker who strives to cultivate a ~ 
style chaste and fiowing, yet luminous and 
graphic, helps to bring nearer the age when: 
language will be the transparent and sponta- 
neous expression of the soul ! 


Forr WortH, Texas. Charles Kassel. 





HOW 


This is how I wrote the story, “In His 
Name”: It was first a short sermon to chil- 
dren, for Christmas, of perhaps 1,300 words,—- 
what would make two pages of the present 
edition. I said to myself, What is a good 
illustration of concrete Christianity which 
will interest people ? The answer was, that 
the work of a physician, riding about, day 
and night, for the relief of patients, is a pure 
piece of practical Christianity. It is so his- 
torically, it is so in effect. No such thing is 
done except in Christian lands. No such 
thing was ever done before Jesus Christ was 
born. I said, This shall be the illustration 
ot my sermon. Then I said, They will not 
care anything about so commonplace and 
everyday a matter as that. That is to say, 
I am not an artist skilful enough to make 


A STORY 


WAS WRITTEN. 


them care for it. So I distinctly chose the 
Middle Ages as a picturesque time, and the 
history of the Waldenses as*a picturesque 
framework for what I wanted to do. I took 
an encyclopedia, and read the article, “ Wal- 
denses,” that I might be accurate about the 
chronology and accompanying circumstances. 
With this little preparation, I wrote the first 
sketch of the story. It interested me, and-I 
thought it had capacities for something bet- 
ter. I was going to Europe, and I took 
pains to go over the journey from Mont 
Blane to Lyons as carefully as I could. I 
then found an old book-shop in Lyons, where 
I bought every pamphlet belonging to the 
same period of local history, no matter what 
its subiect was. J brought all these home 
with me, and shut myself up in a country 
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house, without another book, except the 
Bible and a copy of Horace, I think. 

I then read the local history of Lyons, for 
the whole of that century, as carefully as I 
could. Please observe that I did this simply 
that the local color of my story might be 
vivid, and that the details might be correct. 
For instance, I would not name a church 
tower as having a bell in it which rang on 
the morning of that Christmas unless there 
were such a tower with a bell in it at that 
time. 

As regards truthfulness of incident and de- 
tail in story-writing, by the way, the rule, as 
I have said elsewhere, seems to be this, 
though I am not sure of it: The writer of 
fiction must not make a real person do any- 
thing which he knows he did not do ; but he 
may make him say things which he might and 
could have said, though these things are not 
recorded. They might have been recorded, 
though they are not written down. On the 
other hand, he must not violate the truth of 
history by saying that an imagined character 
did something which he knows was really 
done by another person. He may make his 
imagined character do some imagined thing 
which he knows was really never done at all. 

I had all the characters, or all the promi- 
nent characters, for my story. I had made 
them up. But I had determined that John 
of Lugio, who is an historical character, 
should be the central figure of the whole, and 
I therefore learned what I could about him. 
If you will read the story, you will find it all 
turns on a case of poisoning and the reme- 
dies for poisoning. In order that I might 
manage this rightly, I studied the whole sub- 
ject of poisoning in the best French authori- 
ties ; I also studied, as far as was needed, 
which is not far, the history of the birth of 
modern chemistry, which was coming on at 
that time. 

Then T was ready to go to work. I was 
under a very severe requisition. The book 
was to be of a certain length, no longer 
and no shorter. I laid, as heads of chapters, 
the important sub-divisions of the story as it 
lay in my mind. Then I said to myself, 
Which of these chapters do I want to have 
the reader most interested in? Having de- 
termined which were the most important, and 
which, on the other hand, were, though 


necessary, the least interesting, I gave the 
most space to the most important, and the 
least space to the least, on a little schedule 
which I drew up; as, eleven pages for one, 
nineteen pages for another, and so on. This 
was done that the book might not be ‘top- 
heavy, as a great many books are. The 
author is apt to write at most length when 
he is in best spirit, or is most interested at 
the moment. On the other hand, you see, I 
was to give the most detail where I wanted 
to have the reader most interested. 

The book was now at a stage when Mrs. 
Hale says I say a book is substantially 
finished,— namely, when the first word is not 
yet written. But, observe, I was ready to 
write it; I was ready to write it at a heat, 
in good spirits, without stopping to hunt up 
some obnoxious detail. I knew, for instance, 
the names of all the Williams who were 
canons of the cathedral of Lyons at that 
time. I could make my people talk about 
them as freely as we talk now of President 
Roosevelt or of the trusts. I simply had to 
write. And in not many days the book was 
done. 

I should like to say to you, if you mean to 
write, that you must never wait for what 
people call the mood, but do your duty when 
you have to do it. In this case, I had to 
finish a book of ninety-six pages in a certain 
number of weeks. I put down ninety-six as 
the dividend, and took for a divisor the num- 
ber of days I had, and the quotient showed 
the number of pages that I was to write on 
each of those days. With very little devia- 
tion from this requisition, I wrote them. I 
say with very little deviation. There was 
one very considerable deviation. After the 
book was planned, the publishers altered its 
size, and I was directed to furnish enough 
additional copy to enlarge it quite materially. 
This was after the book had been sent to 
London for the English edition. The Eng- 
lish edition, therefore, to this day, has never 
had the pages of the encounter with the 
troubadour, which, if you will look at the 
book, you will find takes quite a prominent 
part in the middle of it. It can, however, be 
leit out without any injury to the regular 
flow of the story. 

Edward Everett Hale. 


Roxrury, Mass. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
Writer. Readers of the magazine are in- 
vited to ‘oin in making it a medium of mutual 
help, and to contribute to it any ideas that 
may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

° * s 

The English Incorporated Society of 
Authors, in formulating some advice for its 
members as regards dealing with publishers, 
notes that there are four methods of dealing 
with literary property: (1) Selling it out- 


right; (2) A_ profit-sharing agreement ; 
(3) The royalty system; and (4) A com- 
mission agreement. The first method, selling 
a book manuscript outright, it says is some- 
times satisfactory, if a proper price can be ob- 
tamed. The author, of course, should remem- 
ber that he is dealing with business men, and 
look out for his own business interests. <A 
protit-sharing agreement, the Society says, 
is a bad form of agreement. In case it is 
made, the author is warned not to sign any 
agreement in which the cost of production 
forms a part, without the strictest investiga- 
tion : not to give to the publisher the power 
of putting the profits into his own pocket by 
charging for advertisements in his own 
organs, or by charging exchange advertise- 
ments, but to keep control of the advertise- 
ments ; not to allow a special charge for 
“ office expenses,” unless the same allowance 
is made to the author ; not to give up foreign 
rights ; not to give up serial or translation 
rights ; not to bind himself for future work 
to any publisher. The royalty system, the 
Society thinks, is perhaps, with certain limi- 
tations, the best form of agreement. It is, 
above all things, necessary to know what the 
proposed royalty means to both sides. The 
retail price of the book is the proper basis 
for fixing the percentage. In making a com- 
mission agreement, the main points are to be 
caretul to obtain a fair cost of production ; 
to keep control of the advertisements ; and 
to keep control of the sale price of the book. 
Authors are advised to avoid, if possible, 
agreements by letter, and always to avoid a 
transfer of copyright. The Society’s main 
demands have always been that both sides 
shall know what an agreement means, and 
that the author shall have freedom to inspect 
those account books that belong to him. 
* * * 

The Philadelphia Press gpeaks of “the 
well-known author, Prof. George Edward 
Woodbury.” Fortunately Mr. Woodberry 
really is sufficiently well known to be recog- 
nized even when newspapers mis-spell his 
name. 
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“Tan Maclaren” declared recently in 2 
speech his profound conviction that a sense 
of humor was a hindrance to practical success 
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in life. Young men could congratulate them- 
selves if they lacked this dangerous quality, 
he said ; but if they had it they should hide 
it behind a sustained and impenetrable solem- 
nity until they had achieved a competence, 
and keep it as a luxury for foolish old age. 
The amusing thing about all this is that some 


people, more or less successful but without 
a sense of humor, have taken Mr. Watson 


seriously. W. H. H. 
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It was written in the j It was written in Greek. 
Greek Language.—Boston 
Herald. 

Brethren will con’er a | In case of the illness 
favor by reporting the | or death of any member, 
illness or death of any brethren will confer a 
member to the Wor. | favor by reporting it to 
Master or Secretary.— | the Worshipful Master or 
Masonic Lodge Notice. | Secretary. P 

QUERIES. 





[ Questions relating to literary work or literary 
topics will be answered in this department. Questions 
must be brief and ‘of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 





Is it not advisable to copyright a manu- 
script before sending it to magazine editors 
or publishers? Is not such a _ copyright 
necessary, to protect the author? Jj. s. P. 


[ It is not necessary to copyright a manu- 
script before submitting it to editors or pub- 
lishers, and it is generally inadvisable to se- 
cure copyright until some arrangement for 
publication has been made. Copyright on a 
manuscript is not legally effective until two 
copies of the printed book have been de- 
posited at the library of congress; it 
shortens the life of the copyright on the 
printed book ; and it puts a date on the 
manuscript — which does not help in finding 
a publisher, in case a publisher is not se- 
cured at once. — Ww. H. H. | 


What is the life of a copyright under the 
United States law ? G. P. A. 


[The copyright law says :— 

“Copyrights shall be granted for the term 
of twenty-eight vears from the time of re- 
cording the title thereof.” 

“The author, inventor, or designer, if-he 
be still living, or his widow or children, if he 
be dead, shall have the same exclusive right 


continued for the further term of fourteen 
years, upon recording the title of the work or 
description ,of the article so secured a second 
time, and complying with all other regula- 
tions in regard to original copyright, within 
six months before the expiration of the first 
term; .and such persons shall within two 


months from the date of said renewal cause 
a copy of the record thereof to be published 


in One or more newspapers printed in the 
United States for the space of four weeks.” 
It will be noticed that a publisher cannot re- 
new a copyright. —w. H. H. ] 
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NOVELS THAT ARE N’T PRINTED. 








*T have just finished skimming a 250,000- 
word affair, palpably modeled on Black- 
more’s ‘Lorna Doone,’” said a Reader of 
manuscripts attached to a book publishing 
house. “It is not wholly bad. Its language 
is respectable. Its form is not without merit. 
The entire action takes place in England. 
The young woman who wrote the story has 
never visited England. She assured me, 
however, that ‘she felt she knew England by 
heart from having read so much about it.’ 

“T shall not recommend that this story be 
published by the firm that employs me. It 
possesses, as I say, a certain imitative merit, 
but it is a mere echo of an old and fine piece 
of fiction with which virtually the entire 
fiction reading world is familiar. It is so 
manifestly an imitation of ‘Lorne Doone’ 
that the similarity would be instantly recog- 
nized by most of the readers of the first edi- 
tion if the story were published and we 
should be besieged with letters from tolks 
discovering this similarity. 

“The writers of such letters would take 
it for granted that we had never heard of, 
much less read, ‘Lorna Doone,’ and they 
would reprove us for ignorantly getting out 
a book so obviously modeled upon a classic 
and yet so immeasurably inferior to the 
model. It is one of the axioms of the pub- 
lishing business that no publishing firm can 
afford to put itself in the way of being re- 
proved by the reading public for presumed 
ignorance in such a matter. 

“This manuscript is one of many of its 
kind submitted by unknown writers to pub- 
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lishing houses—‘echo stories,’ we have 
fallen into the habit of calling them. It is 
surprising how little originality there is in 
these writers, some of whom are otherwise 
capable ; able, I mean, to write good, clear, 
and at times quite agreeable and sparkling 
English, possessed, in many instances, of 
quite a fairish idea of form, and equipped, so 
far as the dialogue and descriptive work are 
concerned, to write pieces of fiction quite up 
to the present standard. The vast majority 
of them, however, seem to be utterly lacking 
in original ideas, have no instinct for ferret- 
ing out plots and situations of their own, 
and therefore go on turning out materiai that 
never by any chance finds its way into type. 

“When the stories of Anthony Hope were 
in great vogue a few years ago, for example, 
we were beset with Hope imitations. More 
mythical principalities, populated chiefly by 
dashing hussars and engaging noble ladies 
with a wonderful flow of conversation, came 
into fictional existence at that time than 
could possibly be crowded within the whole 
area of Europe. Some of these Hope imi- 
tations were n’t such bad stuff, either ; but 
as a self-respecting house, somewhat swathed 
in a traditional name for originality, we 
could n’t place our imprint on such perfectly 
servile copies of another man’s style. 

“The popularity of Stanley Weyman’s 
stories of France in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries brought forth innumer- 
able swashbuckling tales of the same general 
pattern, none of them so deftly done as Wey- 
man’s, of course, but all of them possessing 
points that might have insured their publica- 
tion had they not been such unmistakable 
replicas, as it were, of the Weyman model. 
We did not publish any of them. 

“*David Harum’ caused us to be inun- 
dated with scores of b’gosh manuscripts, as 
we fell into the way of terming them, several 
of them really as good as the original, to my 
way of thinking, but impossible for purposes 
of publication, because the source of their in- 
spiration was too pointedly apparent. Just 
now we are being bombarded with manu- 
scripts written by occasionally bright writers, 
who imagine that they have Edith Wharton’s 
knack of portraying what we call society, but 
they’re all such slavish duplicates of ‘The 
House of Mirth,’ without the shrewdness and 


finesse of that piece of work, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to turn them down with 
scant consideration of the merit of some of 
the dialogue and descriptive passages. 

“ There has in the past been some exag- 
geration as to the kind of manuscripts sub- 
mitted to publishers. The worst that can be 
said about the great mass of this material is 
that it is mediocre or imitative. Hardly any 
of it is ridiculous. Poverty of expression is 
not so noticeable in it as poverty of action, 
movement, situation, forwardness, go, the 
abilitv to make the people of the story do a 
few things instead of saying everything. 
That’s the trouble with most of them — talk, 
talk, talk. The people in them seem to talk 
every minute of their time, except when they 
are sleeping —talk without motive, sense, or 
reason. They don’t get anywhere or return. 
They don’t move. They are talking 
machines, pure and simple. It seems to be 
a veritable obsession with most of the 
would-be novelists to force their characters 
to taik themselves deaf, dumb, and blind, and 
there are often about 10,000 words for every 
unimportant and seemingly unnecessary exit 
and entrance of the leading characters, if any 
characters can be called leading where all 
ot them seem to be fighting to prevent the 
others from getting in a word edgewise. 

“Surely there is plenty of action in this 
complex world upon which these ambitious 
writers of fiction could build stories. I 
hardly ever pick up a newspaper that I don’t 
come across some account of an actual hap- 
pening that strikes me as being well worth 
development for fiction purposes. People in 
real life don’t spend all their time talking. 
There’s something doing on this earth with 
every swing of the pendulum. 

“Why, a while ago I picked up a bundle 
of old-time dime novels, some of them a 
quarter of a century old, and I read a dozen 
of them with the greatest imaginable enjoy- 
ment. They were splendid reading — far and 
away ahead of a vast amount of the so-called 
legitimate fiction of this period. They were 
literally stuffed and crammed with action. 
The people in them were doing something or 
other, and something interesting, too, on 
every page. They moved hither and yon, 
performing prodigies, but moving —that is 
the important thing, that people in a book 
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shall demonstrate their right to exist by get- 
ting a move on them. 

“Some of these dime novels of Western 
life that I read with keen relish the other day 
had as much action, and legitimate, quite ob- 
viously necessary action, too, in four pages 
as the average present-day Western novel 
contains throughout. I would seriously rec- 
ommend some of these Western writers, 
people who have the color and atmosphere 
of the West, but who don’t apparently know 
how to get any movement into their stories, 
to obtain a bunch of these old-time Western 
dime novels and get a few points from them. 
About half a dozen of the Western dime 
novels that I read the other day were well 
worthy of being done over again by some 
accomplished hand, enlarged and written in, 
with hardly any variation at all of the theme 
and incidents, so excellent are they in that 
respect. 

“ Rattling detective stories, too, could be 
built upon the framework of any number of 
the dime novel detective stories that used to 
be published in such unlimited quantities. 
While on this subject, I should like to ob- 
serve that I could never understand why 
these dime novels should have been consid- 
ered demoralizing literature for the young. 
T am sure there is nothing evil or even un- 
wholesome about most of them, especially 
the Western dime novels. I declare that 
most of them that I used to read as a boy 
were heroic, fine, and genuinely improving. 
Virtue was always rewarded in them, and vil- 
lainy invariably punished. I don’t know any- 
thing about the dime novels of to-day, but if 
they’re as good as they used to be, I’d never 
have the least objection to my boys reading 
all of them they wanted to read. 

“To get back to our consideration of some 
of the things that militate against the success 
of the ambitious writers of fiction. ‘The 
foolish desire to gain reputation as stylists 
holds many of them back and renders it all 
but impossible for them to get their stylish 
effusions published. Some of them vainly 
believe that they have the Kipling twist ; 
others that they possess the elusive raillery 
and mosaic daintiness of Stevenson ; others 
that they have caught the Maurice Hewlett 
secret of archaic English made understand- 


able for moderns ; still others that they have 
the Henry James or the George Meredith or 
the Thomas Hardy method down pat. It is 
singular to me how these writers can so com- 
pletely delude themselves. 

“ Anyhow, publishers fight shy of stylists, 
even if they are writers of considerable repu- 
tation, for the works of stylists are never in- 
ordinately popular. But unknown would-be 
stylists! They are simply out of the ques- 
tion and out of the running. People who 
read fiction these days don’t want the stylist 
stuff. They want stories of things happen- 
ing, and the simpler the English the better. 
Women, particularly, abhor the stylist kind 
of fiction. They simply won’t read it. 
When you reflect that women comprise about 
nineteen-twentieths of all the readers of fic- 
tion, you will understand how necessary it is 
for publishers to study their likes and disl:kes 
as to the kind of books they’re going to be 
asked to buy and read. 

“T find, for example, that very few average 
women consumers of fiction care for Robert 
I.ouis Stevenson, a pronounced master of a 
well-nigh perfect style of his own. Women 
are not enthusiastic, as a rule, over Rudyard 
Kipling,-one of the chiefs of the stylists 
This is not saying that the women don’t know 
a good story when they read it, but the 
straighter the story is put, the better they 
like it, and they hate to be compelled to 
puzzle their heads over what are called the 
inner meanings of the fiction makers ad- 
dicted to the stylist business. 

“The truth is that most of the would-be 
novel writers are too young. They attempt 
to describe things with which they have had 
no personal experience and about which they 
know virtuaily nothing except what they 
have read and heard. I often wish that older 
and more seasoned men and women would 
try their hands at fiction. I am acquainted 
with plenty of smart chaps of forty or so 
who, I am assured, could turn out some 
mighty interesting fiction if they’d only make 
the attempt. They are seasoned and experi- 
enced men, who have had a try at most 
everything, who have come through their 
experiences without any injury worth men- 
tioning, and who, with good, clear heads and 
an ability to write, which they exhibit in 
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other directions, could certainly do things in 
the way of fiction immeasurably superior to 
the output of the youngish chaps, who get 
their experiences at second hand or out of 
books. 

“ Thackeray, it should be remembered, was 
pretty close to forty before his first big suc- 
cess, ‘Vanity Fair,’ appeared, although, of 
course, he had been writing for a long time 
before that. Du Maurier was not a writer, 
but a maker of humorous pictures, before he 
turned his hand to fiction writing in his 
middle age. And so on. The same applies 
to women. There is an over-production of 
fiction by young women in their twenties who 
scarcely know the world at all. I am sur- 
prised that more brainy women of forty and 
fifty don’t make a stab at writing novels. 
They could certainly outclass the girls at the 
work. I have suggested to plenty of bright 
men and women of ripe experience and pos- 
sessed of the sense of humor and excellent 
analytical powers that they utilize their 
leisure in attempting something in the fiction 
line, but they generally laugh at the suggés- 
tion, make some remark about the difficulty 
of teaching old dogs new tricks, and let it 
go at that. Yet I am confident that some 
oi these very persons to whom I have made 
the suggestion could write novels that would 
actually make huge popular hits. 

“Tt is hard to convince writers of short 
stories that short stories collected in book 
form are all but unsalable. Collected short 
stories can hardly be given away. There 
have been a few exceptions where short 
stories of a same general kind have achieved 
a wide popularity when published in news- 
papers or magazines, but these exceptions are 
very rare. When the collected short stories 
of the very greatest writers, men like Kip- 
ling, for instance, are difficult to sell, how 
can new writers expect to make a hit with 
their collections of short stories ? We have 
to explain the hopelessness of book form col- 
lections of short stories over and over again 
to writers of this class of condensed fiction 
who want us to group their writings under 
one pair of covers, and even when we explain 
the matter to them, they only half believe us. 

“What publishers want is novels, original 
in theme and treatment, though plain in style. 


It doesn’t make any difference how long 
they are if they’re good. Imitations of other 
folks’ works are barred. Indolence or plain 
laziness is holding back many persons ca- 
pable of furnishing books of this description. 
If men and women capable of producing the 
kind of novels publishers want could once be 
made to see how tremendous the rewards are 
for successful pieces of fiction, I am confident 
that the standard of books of this kind would 
be vastly elevated within a few years.” — New 
York Sun. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Jane Belfield, the author of the complete 
novelette, “The Heart of Paprika,” in Lip- 
pincott’s for July, is Mrs. Alfred L. Belfield, 
whose home is in Pelham, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, and who spends her summers at 
Cape May, N. J. Lippincott’s last January 
published her story, “ The House on Fayette 
Street,” and the same magazine has since 
then accepted some of her poems, and this 
novelette. The Broadway Magazine for June 
published one of her short stories, “ Next 
Best.” “The Heart of Paprika” was in- 
tended for a book, and about a quarter of the 
manuscript was cut out to fit the space limit 
of Lippincott’s. Mrs. Belfield says that she 
could always write — anything from rhymes 
and fairy tales up — even long before those 
school davs when she was class poet and best 
composition girl. It seemed to her, how- 
ever, that there was nothing new left to say, 
until one day an old man said to her: “ But, 
my child, there is nothing that has been said 
in just the way you would say it.” She has 
recently completed an opera, now in Mr. Be- 
lasco’s hands, and she is writing a novel 
which will be finished this summer. ‘“ The 
Heart of Paprika,” with the eliminated por- 
tion restored, is now being considered by a 
publisher with a view to its publication in 
book form. Mrs. Belfield insists that her 
dearest ambition is to write unqualified 
tragedies — but that her stories always “turn 
out all right.” 


Jeannie Pendleton Ewing, whose poem, “A 
Hot Night in the Square,” was published ir 
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Everybody’s for July, is a Virginian by birth, 
and though not a college graduate has had 
an admirable training for her literary work. 
She began writing verses and short stories 
in her childhood, finding acceptance for them 
when she was in her fourteenth year. When 
asked how she happened to take up writing 
as a profession, she answers: “I didn’t take 
it up ; it took me up —at the age of eight — 
and I suppose it will never let me go.” Miss 
Ewing has had stories published in the Red 
Book and the Monthly Story Magazine, while 
her poems have appeared in the Smart Set, 
Munsey’s, Everybody's, the Reader, and the 
Youth’s Companion, as well as in many of 
the lesser magazines. 


Margaret Hannis, whose story, “The 
Studio Baby,” appeared in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for July, is a daughter of 
two of the oldest families of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and was born and reared in 
the far South. She is a cousin of Hon. Han- 
nis Taylor, of Washington, formerly minister 
to Spain, a writer of books on international 
law, and a frequent contributor to the North 
American Review. At the end of her school 
days she became a writer for St. Louis 
newspapers, beginning with general report- 
ing work, and later holding editorial posi- 
tions at different times on the two leading 
morning papers. While engaged in the most 
exacting of newspaper work — averaging 
twelve columns a week — she yet found time 
to contribute stories and poems to many of 
the leading magazines of the country, and to 
Eastern newspapers and syndicates. Two 
years ago Miss Hannis took up her residence 
in New York, where she is now devoting her 
time entirely to magazine and dramatic writ- 
ing. Her sympathetic studies of child-life 
have brought her writings, lately, especially, 
to the fore. Two of her dramas will be given 
this season, one in London and one in New 
York, and she is revising the manuscript of 
a novel that will be brought out by a New 
York publishing house the first of the year. 
A book of stories for children is being illus- 
trated for the holiday season. These stories, 
ten in all, are the stories told by an old 
negro “Mammy” in the Seuth long ago to 


her little charges, and are quaint, having a 
touch of folk-lore and negro superstition. 
They will be published under the title of 
“Once Upon a Time.” 


Clarence Fdward Mulford, whose story, 
“John Barnett, Professor of Archaeology,” 
printed in the Metropolitan for July, was one 
of the stories awarded a prize in that maga- 
zine’s $2,500 short-story contest, and whose 
“ Bar 20 Range Yarns” are now running in 
Outing, was born in Streator, Ill., and was 
educated there and in St. Louis. After mov- 
ing about the West, he came to New York 
city in 1900, and became connected with the 
Municipal Journal and Engineer, first as ex- 
change editor and then as assistant editor. 
His first attempt at fiction was the story 
printed in the Metropolitan, which was writ- 
ten when he was eighteen years of age, five 
years before its publication, and then laid 
away and forgotten until the Metropolitan 
short-story contest brought it to mind. 
Then he drew on what he knew of the West, 
and wrote the “ Bar 20 Range Yarns,” which 
will come Out in book form later. These 
stories were written to give a clearer insight 
into the characteristics of the cowboy and to 
show him as he was — the healthy, care-free, 
and fair-minded man who made the Cattle 
Trails and who laid the foundations for one 
of the greatest industries in this country ; 
and whose reputation has suffered by being 
confused by public opinion with the class for 
which he had small use —the bully, profes- 
sional gambler, and the “bad man.” Mr. 
Mulford is now living on his father’s place 
on Long Island, where he is writing a new 
series of stories and a book, both on range 
life. 


Florence Olmstead, whose story, “ A Sub- 
stitution,” appeared in Short Stories for July, 
is a young writer from Georgia. She is a 
teacher in the high school at Savannah, and 
she has also done newspaper work. Her 
stories have been accepted by the Alkahest 
and the Reader, and she was a prize winner 
in the recent Black Cat contest. Miss Olm- 
stead is also the author of the libretto of a 
musical comedy, “ The King of the Cannibal 
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Islands,” which was produced last winter by 
the Dramatic Club of Indianapolis. 


James E. Richardson, author of the sonnet, 
“In the Atelier,” printed in Everybody’s 
Magazine for June, was born in Philadelphia 
in 1875, and supplemented an ordinary educa- 
tion with study at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences. Mr. Richardson is a young writer 
who, after several years of experiment with 
prose, found it impossible to exclude the de- 
Structive element of metre, and so about 
eighteen months ago he began to write 
verse. In all, he has written about fifty 
poems, of which seven have been accepted 
and two published. “In the Atelier” was 
the result of his first attempt to frame a 
sonnet. He is a business man, and has little 
time to devote to writing. 

Rowland Thomas, whose story, “The 
King’s Handy Man,” appeared in the Red 
Book for June, lives in the old Colony town 
of Duxbury, Mass., on a farm the principal 
products of which are fancy poultry and Aire- 
dale terriers. After his graduation from 
Harvard, Mr. Thomas went to the Orient in 
search of information and adventure, and as 
a result of his two-years’ exile, made a 
somewhat sensational début as a writer of 
fiction with the story, “ Fagan,” which won 
the first prize of $5,000 in the widely-adver- 
tised Collier contest for short stories. At 
present he divides his time between country 
life and travel as a staff correspondent and 
editorial writer for various magazines and 
newspapers, writing mostly on economics and 
social topics. Mr. Thomas’s output of fiction 
is small, and so far has been confined to the 
stories of the Philippines which have ap- 
peared in Collier’s and the Youth’s Com- 
panion. 
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PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS, 


Folzy. — When J. W. Foley was asked the 
other day how he came to write the “ Songs 
of School Days,” he said: “It was a gradual 
growth. I wrote a little poem sketch for 
Life and it—sold. Then I expanded the 


second one into three verses — partly be- 
cause three verses would bring more than 
one and partly because three verses were 
necessary to the development of the idea. 
That sold. Then I began to look about into 
the hearts of the boys I knew —and back- 
ward into my own—and T thought I saw a 
lot of things that had not been in print. So 
I put them into print, and when they began 
to be printed I began to get inquiries as to 
whether I had not gone to school in such 
and such a place, and whether I had not 
known such and such a boy, and whether my 
boys were not real lads taken from out of 
my life. Well, they were real boys in a way, 
but I felt that if they walked without knock- 
ing into grown-up hearts they must be pretty 
good, after all. So I continued to write and 
they continued to be printed.” — Columbus 
(O.) Press Post. 


Hardy. —Thomas Hardy may be seen al- 
most daily at his country place in Dorchester, 
Eng., walking slowly up and down the gar- 
den, like a man prematurely aged, his hands 
behind his back, and his head usually bent in 
meditation. The whole face is finely chis- 
eled. but it is the forehead which stands out 
paramount. In conversation the sad eyes 
light up, but he cares little for society, and 
seems unconscious of his own cleverness. In 
his own opinion, the work of his which will 
live the longest is “ Jude the Obscure,” but 
he believes that his greatest book is yet to 
come. He lives very simply and quietly, en- 
joying nature, and writing. Of late he has 
turned kis attention to poetry. — New 
Orleans Picayune. 


Harland. — Henry Harland is said to have 
received $70,000 for his “ Cardinal’s Snuff 
Box.” His early method of work is said to 
account for the tragedy of his premature 
death. When the desire to write came upon 
him, in 1884, he occupied a minor place in the 
Surrogate’s office, where his hours were so 
long that he found little te for literary 
labor. In order to lengthen the ordinary 
day, he retired directly after dinner, and slept 
until one in the morning, when he arose, and, 
after drinking a large cup of black coffee, 
wrote steadily until breakfast time. It was 
under such circumstances that he wrote his 
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first stories of Jewish life over the pen name 
of “Sidney Luska.” — The Argonaut. 


y~ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Literary Blunders.— There came into our 
hands recently a novel, one chapter of which 
was devoted. to the description of a hunt — 
and the inevitable accident. The victim was 
a gentleman. We turned to the illustration : 
the horse responsible for the catastrophe car- 
ried a lady. In a novel we read years ago, 
we remember an illustration showing two 
gentlemen in the act of “taking” a fence. 
One wore a beard and moustache, the other 
a moustache. Two pages further on the hero 
lay prostrate on the ground, his faithful 
friend bending over him and administering 
restoratives: both were clean shaven. 
There have been. innumerable instances of 
text and illustration being at variance, and 
Dickens, ot all authors, has probably suffered 
the most. Some time ago we referred to the 
“Oliver Twist” poster, in which the steps 
where Nancy met Mr. Brownlow and Rose 
Maylie were on the eastern side of St. 
Saviour’s church, instead of on the western. 
In “ Barnaby Rudge” Phiz gives Joe Willet 
first a right arm only, then a left ; Dickens 
does not mention which he lost in the de- 
fence of the Salwanners. In the sedan chair 
incident in “ Pickwick,” Mr. Winkle is de- 
picted holding a candle, though Dickens 
states that it had been thrown away. In 
“ Dombey and Son” stress is laid on the fact 
that Dr. Blimber took only ten pupils at a 
time ; yet Hablot K. Browne, in the illustra- 
tion of “Dr. Blimber’s young gentlemen as 
they appeared when enjoying themselves,” 
gives sixteen — without Paul. Again, we are 
told that Captain Cuttle was “a man with a 
hook instead of a hand attached to his right 
wrist.” Phiz gives him six times with the 
hook attached to the right wrist, and twice 
with the hook attached to the left. And when 
David Copperfield, with certain credulous 
Middlesex magistrates, visits Pentonville, we 
are shown Uriah Heep and Steerforth’s valet, 
both convicted felons, in ordinary costume. 

The blunders of authors themselves have 
been greater, and often more amusing, than 





those of their illustrators. We mentioned 
not long ago the count who walked up and 
down the drive, with his hands behind his 
back, reading his newspaper, and the gentle- 
man whose hands were cold and clammy, like 
those of a serpent. Trollope’s Andy Scott 
comes whistling up the street with a cigar 
between his teeth; and the hero of Jules 
Verne’s “ Round the World in Eighty Days ” 
arrives at his club just as the clocks of Lon- 
don are striking ten minutes to twelve. 
Shakspere makes Hector quote Aristotle 
and puts a billiard table into Cleopatra’s 
house ; but his mistakes have been too often 
dwelt upon. Don Quixote in one chapter be- 
moans the loss of his ass; a little later he 
mounts it. Thackeray kills off Lord Farrin- 
tosh’s mother in Chapter LVI. of “ The New- 
comes,” and brings her to life in Chapter 
LIX. The same author is responsible for 
the description of Barry Lyndon’s horse as 
by its dam out of its sire. In “ Vanity Fair” 
Amelia, on the occasion of her marriage to 
George Osborne, is said to have “ sported ” 
a gold watch, the gift of Captain Dobbin ; 
and less than a hundred pages further on we 
are told: “Mrs. Osborne had no watch, 
though, to do George justice, she might have 
had one for the asking.” — Tid-bits. 


The Earnings of Composers,— The revenues 
of the Wagner family are equal to an income 
of a hundred thousand dollars a year in this 
country. Hence it is safe to say that Wag- 
ner is the best-paid composer of the present. 
“Lohengrin” is performed oftener in 
Europe than any other opera, and Wagner’s 
representations far outnumber those of any 
other master. His name and fame were in 
more than one sense a precious heritage to 
his family. 

Next to Wagner, the most successful com- 
poser in Europe just now is Puccini, the 
creator of “Tosca,” “La Bohéme,” and 
“Madame Butterfly.” An estimate of his 
earnings is almost impossible to get, because 
he draws royalties from so many different 
sources and in so many different ways. A 
conservative calculation of his earnings, how- 
ever, puts them at about $25,000 a year, which 
in the economical land of Italy makes him a 
prince. And although he does not earn so 
much as Wagner, he has one tremendous ad- 
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vantage over that master in that he is still 
alive and may add to his list of successes. 

Coming over the ocean to our own 
country, we find that we are conspicuously 
without any Wagners or Puccinis. Our 
great composers are yet in embryo. The 
money earned in the United States by the 
composition of high-class music is so little 
that it would scarcely be worth while to 
search for it. On the other hand, we are 
not wholly without producers of music which 
pays, and pays very well. The field of profit 
in this happy land lies in the composition of 
comic operettas and songs. —W. J. Hender- 
son, in Munsey’s. 

Feeding Ravenous Books. —‘‘It’s almost time 
to teed the books,” a woman librarian 
casually remarked the other day. 

Her visitor stared. The librarian laughed. 
“You have books, of course?” she said. 
The visitor owned up to a weakness for ac- 
quiring printed matter of that nature. 

“Any leather-bound volumes?” pursued 
the librarian. 

* Not all that my fancy paints me as hav- 
ing,’ sighed the visitor ; “still there are a 
few.” 

“ And you don’t feed them ?” in dismay. 

“No; I—I think mine must have been 
weaned before I got them.” 

“Nonsense! The older a book 
more it needs to be fed.” 

* Oh, does it? Well, what would you rec- 
ommend as a nice spring diet for a tree-cali 
Wordsworth and a crushed levant Ros- 
setti ?” 

“ Vaseline,” promptly. ‘ Feed ‘em all the 
vaseline they'll take. They all like it. 
They'd ery for it ii they could. Especially 
the old books, which are dying and drying 
for want oi skin food. In this library, which 
is a private one, there are hundreds and thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of rare old books 
whose leather bindings would crumble to 
pieces in our overheated buildings if they 
were not regularly fed with oils to supply 
those which are constantly drying out of 
them. 

“ We make a little pad of cotton, and with 
it rub the vaseline thoroughly into the 
leather, especially into the place where the 
cover breaks when the book is opened. You 


is the 


will notice that in old books that is always 
the worst point. If the leather had been 
kept supple by vaseline or a similar food, the 
break could have been avoided.” 

“ But won't the books be so greasy that it 
will be unpleasant to handle them except 
after providing one’s self with a kitchen 
apron and old gloves ?” 

“No, not if the vaseline is thoroughly 
rubbed in. You've no idea how the leather 
fairly gobbles it up. Old leather, I mean. 
Newer books do not need it so much, and 
therefore we don’t feed them so often.” — 
The Master Printer. 


Why Modern Fiction Is Weak.— A writer in 
Harper’s Weekly wonders why the stream of 
American literature of the day should be so 
copious and so shallow. The attempt to be 
“ sophisticated and pleasant” is the rock 
upon which the American story writer is 
foundering, according to this authority. “A 
great story writer,” he continues, “ must 
take himseli and his work devoutly ; he must 
feel set apart for this thing of creating an 
artistic representation of life, just as a 
prophet feels set apart to give his message. 
If this feeling were to prevail, the sad mis- 
conception that anybody can write a story 
would die out, and the wretched multiplica- 
tion of empty, so-called pleasant stories 
would die out, too, and when we picked up 
a novel we should do so with the same re- 
spect, the same expectation of mental heip 
with which we listen to the great symphony 
and study a fine painting.” —- New York Sun. 
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LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[Fer the convenience of readers THE Writer will 
send a copy of any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list or receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered ‘rom the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write.] 


three cents postage added. 


Ow tHe Hostitity to Certain Worps. Thomas 
R. Lounsbury. Harper's Magazine (38 c.) for August. 

A TDissotvinc View or Punctuation. Wendell 
Phillips Garrison. Atlantic (38 c.) for August. 
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‘THE Novets or Mrs. Wuarton. Henry D. Sedg- 
wick. Atlantic ( 38 c.) for August. 

Tue CxHavravgua Movement. Paul M. Pearson. 
Lippincott’s ( 28 c.) for August. 

Watt Wuitman. Louise C. Willcox. North Ameri- 
can Review (53 c.) for August. 

Byron: A Srupy 1n Herepity. Charles Kassel. 
Arena (28 c.) for August. 

Atrrep Russet Wattace: Scientist, Philosopher, 
and Humanitarian. B. O. Flower. Arena ( 28 c.) for 
Angust. 

Tue Spirit oF AMERICAN LiTERATURE. A criticism 
ot Gertrude Atherton’s article. Winifred Webb. 
Arcna (28 c.) for August. 

Tue ‘“Conrrssions” oF a Literary ADVISER. 
Bookman ( 28 c.) for August. 

Gecrce Branpes anp His Country. Paul Harboe. 
Critic (28 c.) for August. 

Tur Literary TREATMENT OF Lovers. James 
Buckham. Editor’s Clearing House, Critic (28 c.) 
for August. 

Riper Haccarp, tHe AvutHor. Edgar Jepson. 
Book News (8 c.) for August. 

ilernert SPENCER AND THE MASTER Kev. John 
Butler Burke. Eclectic (28 c.) for August. 

‘lune Prortem or THE PLaywricut. Harry P. Maw- 
son. Theatre for August. 

IsseEN AND THE Circus. James Huneker. Metro- 
politen (18 c.) for August. 

Tue Story og tHE SHort-Srory. Brander 
Matthews. Munsey’s (13 c.) for August. 

Can a Dramatic Critic Be Quite Honest? Alan 
Daie. Cosmopolitan (13 c.) for August. 

ForRERUNNERS OF SHERLOCK Howes. _LIilustrated. 
Strand (13 ¢.) for August. 

Totes rox Famous AutnHors. Lllustrated. Stephen 
Hallett. Strund (13 c.) for August. 

Cuartes Dicxens’s Ratrway Accipent. Illustrated. 
B. K. Field. Strand (13 ¢.) for August. 

Some Famous Amertcan Sonos, V.—“ Dixie.” 
Illustrated. Gustav Kobbé. Delineator (18 c.) for 
August. 

Near View or Jostan ALLen’s WIFE, SAMANTHA, 
With portrait. Phrenological Journal (13 ¢.) for 
August. 

Facinc Dancer to Get News. Remsen Crawford. 
Success for August. 

fue Errors oF Autuors. Odd and Amusing Mis- 
takes of Writers and Printers. A. D. Hall. People’s 
Megazine (13 c.) for August. 

Tue Story or Our Great NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
Men Wuo Have Mane Tuem. W. G. Fitz-Gerald. 
People's Magazine (13 ¢.) for August. 

Aspects or ConTEMPORARY Fiction. Archibald 
Henderson, Ph.D. Arena (28 ¢.) for July. 

Tur First Mopern Comepy. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor. World To-Day (18 c.) for July. 

ORIGINALS OF WASHINGTON IrvING’s CHARACTERS. 
Illustrated. William Wait. Four-Track News (13 ¢. ) 
for July. 

Open-Atr Puotrocrapny. Illustrated. Olive Ship- 
pen Berry. National Magazine (13 c. ) for July. 

PHOTOGRAPHING WiLp GAME WITH FLASH-LIGHT AND 
Camera. Illustrated. George Shiras. National Geo- 
graphic Magazine ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA-GERMAN IN LITERATURE. _ IIlus- 
trated. Pennsylvania-German ( 28 c. ) for July. 


Some PENNsyLvani4-GeRMAN Story-WRitTers. With 
portrait of W. ID. Howells. Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man. Peunsylvania-German (28 c.) for July. 

INDOLENCE as a Literary Asset. Harper's Weekly 
(13 ¢.) for July 28. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 





Hobart C. Chatfield-Taylor, who has long 
been a devoted student of French literature, 
and especially of Moliére, is at present en- 
gaged on a biography of the great French- 
man, which Duffield & Co. will issue in the 
fall. 


A new history of Poe, to be called “The 
True Edgar Allan Poe,” has been written by 
Miss Elizabeth Ellicott Poe, of Washington, 
and will be published in the fall. 

“The Life of Oscar Wilde,” by R. H. 
Sherard, recently published, has for one of 
its main purposes to dispel a number of false 
reports associated with Wilde’s life, as, for 
instance, the recurring rumor that he is not 
dead. Mr. Sherard also discusses Wilde’s 
writings. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company has pub- 
lished Taine’s “ Balzac, a Critical Study,” 
translated by Lorenzo O’Rourke. 


Henry Holt & Co. will soon publish “ Prin- 
ciples of English Verse,” by Professor Charl- 
ton M. Lewis, of Yale University. 

The biography of Sir Leslie Stephen, upon 
which Professor Maitland is engaged, will be 
published some time this year. It is said 
that Stephen’s letters are certain to prove an 
intellectual treat. 

“ Neith Boyce ” and her husband, Hutchins 
Hapgood, are spending the summer in the 
hills near Florence, Italy, in the villa where 
“The Eternal Spring” was written. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company will start 
the publication of a new monthly magazine, 
beginning with the new year. It will be 
called The Circle. 

The Bellman, a weekly publication of lit- 
erature, comment, and miscellany, will soon 
be issued in Minneapolis. It will be con- 
ducted by William C. Edgar, owner and 
editor of the Northwestern Miller, and will 
be in the market for stories of from 2,500 to 
3,000 words. The office of the Bellman is at 
118 Sixth street, S., Minneapolis. 
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The Pathfinder Magazine is the name of a 
new periodical to be issued monthly by_ the 
University Press of Sewanee, Tenn. It is 
intended to take the place of the late Chap- 
Book of Chicago. 

Mr. Ridgway, of the Ridgway-Thayer Coin- 
pany, publishers of Everybody’s Magazine, 
will begin the publication of a new bi-weekly 
magazine in the fall. Jt is intended to issue 
the periodical simultaneously from several 
cities, with a local editor in each place to fur- 
nish features of strictly local interest, which 
will not be printed in the other editions. 
These editors, it is believed, will form a sort 
of literary agency for the magazine, that 
will enable it to feel the pulse of the 
public in all parts of the country, and to se- 
cure promptly timely articles of interest to all 
sections. Charles M. Lincoln has resigned 
his position as city editor of the New York 
Herald to become editor-in-chief of the new 
publication. 

The American Esperanto Association will 
commence publication of the American Es- 
perantist, a monthly journal, in October. 
The editor-in-chief will be John Fogg 
Twombly, of Brookline, Mass., secretary of 
the national association, and the business 
manager will be Stephen W. Travis, Jr., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., secretary of the New York 
association. 

With September the University Research 
Extension will begin the publication of a 
magazine, to be called the University Digest. 
It is designed to present the results of scien- 
tific research in religion, philosophy, the so- 
cial and natural sciences. 

The Search Light, formerly the Week’s 
Progress, and before that the Great Round 
World, has been incorporated with the New 
York Independent. 

The Funk & Wagnalls Company has pur- 
chased Public Opinion from Robert Mc- 
Clure. who bought it a few weeks ago, and 
has merged it with the Literary Digest. 
Public Opinion was founded in 1886, four 
years before the birth of the Literary Digest, 
and it has enjoyed a wide popularity. It was 
originally published in Washington, D. C., 
but for the last eight or ten years it has been 
published in New York. 


The Broadway Magazine, which has re- 
cently been bought by J. W. Chapman and 
others, is now the New Broadway Magazine. 

Beginning in September, the North Ameri- 
can Review will be issued as a fortnightly. 


There will be only one more number of the 
Critic, that for September. Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, which is to absorb the Critic, will begin 
publication.in October. 

The Journalist (New York) closes its 
career as a weekly newspaper for newspaper 
men with Volume 39, No. 10, old series, and 
with its August issue begins with Volume 1, 
No. I, as a monthly magazine “for all who 
read and write.” 


A further defection from the ranks of the 
S. S. McClure publishing interests has been 
revealed through the incorporation at Albany 
of H. H. McClure & Co. The concern is 
capitalized at $10,000, and it will carry on a 
publishing business. H. H. McClure, who is 
a nephew of S. S. McClure, editor and pub- 
lisher of McClure’s Magazine, has been the 
editor of the newspaper syndicate conducted 
by the S. S. McClure Company. The other 
incorporators are E. S. McClure, who has 
also been connected with the S. S. McClure 
Company, and D. A. McKinlay, who was as- 
sociated with McClure, Phillips & Co. until 
Mr. Phillips withdrew from the firm early 
last spring. 

“The Asbestos Society of Sinners,” a new 
book by Lawrence Daniel Fogg, editor of the 
Ocean Grove (N. J.) Times, will be pub- 
lished this month by the Mayhew Publishing 
Company of Boston. 

Fifty years ago no one could be induced to 
buy the first edition of Thoreau’s “ Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers,” and the 
author had to take back the edition himseli 
from the publisher. Now the sumptuous 
manuscript edition of Thoreau’s works in 
twenty large paper volumes, limited to 600 
sets, which Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. have in 
press, has been subscribed for before half ot 
the volumes are ready for delivery. 

John William De Forest died in New 
Haven July 18, aged eighty years. 

Miss Elizabeth Porter Gould died in Bos- 
ton July 28. 





